Dobbs

dissolution of the Hudson's Bay Company. A
later expedition justified Middleton, and Dobbs,
in his On Bees and the Mode of Gathering Wax
and Honey (see discussion in Philosophical
Transactions, 1750), made an allusion taking
leave of the question.

In 1745 Dobbs with John Selwyn purchased
from the McCulloh estate 400,000 acres of land
in North Carolina, lying in the present counties
of Mecklenburg and Cabarrus, and was there-
after much interested in the affairs of the colony
and increasingly dissatisfied with the adminis-
tration of Gov. Gabriel Johnston. In 1754 he
was selected as Johnston's successor and, sail-
ing at once, was sworn in at New Bern on Oct.
31. He was received with great cordiality, and
for a time his administration was peaceful. But
he was a fanatical Protestant, obsessed by hatred
of the French, a zealous servant of the Crown
and an opponent of popular government, and
very ignorant of conditions in the colony, and
quiet could not last. Bent on carrying out his
instructions without reference to the will of the
people, he was soon in difficulties from which
he was never extricated. He urged support of
the French and Indian War far beyond the re-
sources of the colony where, indeed, there was
small interest in the struggle. At the heart of
his North Carolina problems, however, was the
question of how far the prerogatives of the
Crown, and the governor as its agent, extended,
and this question appears in every dispute be-
tween the governor and the assembly. Among
these disputes were those concerning the ap-
pointment of the agent of the colony in London,
the appointment of treasurers, the fixing of fees,
control of the purse, regulation of the courts, the
apportionment of representation, and the sup-
port and maintenance of the Church of England.
Yet there is abundant evidence to show that
Dobbs was eager for the welfare of the people
of the colony. Also, he brought North Carolina
into the stream of American affairs by his part
in the war. But, while he had a quick and vig-
orous mind, he was impulsive in speech and ac-
tion, and positive to the point of obstinacy in his
own opinions, and his advancing years served
only to emphasize these qualities. In 1762, while
preparing to go to England, he suffered a stroke
of apoplexy and died three years later at his
home on Towncreek in Brunswick He was
twice married. His first wife was Anne Norbury
of Drogheda, a widow and the daughter and heir
of Capt. Osborne of Timahoe, County Kildare,
When he was seventy-three years old he mar-
ried Justina Davis of North Carolina, a girl still
in her teens.
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DOCK, CHRISTOPHER (c. i6o&-i77i),
Mennonite schoolmaster, came to Pennsylvania
between 1710 and 1714, attracted, doubtless, by
the freedom accorded there to those of his faith.
Reliable information as to his family, early edu-
cation, and the place and date of his birth is lack-
ing. Possibly in 1714, certainly as early as 1718,
he opened a school among the Mennonites on the
Skippack, in Montgomery County. After teach-
ing ten years, he devoted his time chiefly to
farming till 1738, when, praying that the Lord
might "graciously overlook my neglect of youth"
for the time past, he returned to the profession
of schoolmaster until his death. Two schools,
one at Skippack, the other at Salford, now
claimed his attention, three days each in turn.

His fame spread, and Christopher Saur of
Germantown sought a description of his meth-
ods (1749) as a guide for other less skilful teach-
ers. The latter refused, fearing it would appear
as an "unsavory monument" to himself and de-
serve "before God and all pious, Christian people,
not honor but rather ridicule and shame." Final-
ly Saur wrote certain questions to a mutual
friend, Dielman Kolb, who drew the answers
from Dock, the latter stipulating that they should
not be published in his lifetime. These answers
make up his famous Schtdordnung, the earliest
treatise in America on schoolkeeping thus far
discovered The manuscript was completed on
Aug. 8, 1750. Meantime, at the solicitation of
Saur, Dock prepared a few articles, in 1764, for
the Geisiliches Magasien and this probably pre-
pared the way for publication of the SchvLord-
nung before its author's death. The first and sec-
ond editions of the latter appeared in 1770, and a
third in 1861. The best known of the articles
were "A Hundred Necessary Rules of Conduct
for Children" and "A Hundred Christian Rules
for Children." These rules give an insight into
the early German family life much as the SchuL-
ordnung pictures Dock's school. He also com-
posed a number of hymns, some of which are
used to-day.

The fame of the pious schoolmaster rests not
wholly upon the early date of his publication on
schoolkeeping but upon the modernity of much
of his practise. Constructive writing and com-
position exercises were secured by an interchange
of pupils* letters from one school to the other; use
of gentle persuasion superseded harsh disci-
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